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NOTE 


The following addresses were delivered by 
Mr. Macgregor on consecutive Lord’s Day 
evenings to his own congregation, and, in 
accordance with a promise to his publishers 
made shortly before his death, are now issued 
in the hope that they may be helpful to some. 
Having, in accordance with Mr. Macgregor’s 
custom, been written only in shorthand, they 
have been transcribed by a kind friend, and 
are now issued just as they were written, and 
have not, of course, had the benefit of revi- 
sion, 
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I 
JESUS AND OUR SINS 


“Thou shalt call His name Jesus; for He 
shall save His people from their sins.’—Matr. 
feat: 


Among the sacred songs of the 
Church of Christ there are few more 
precious than the Benedictus, that hymn 
of Zacharias, the last of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, which, having found its 
way into the liturgies of the Christian 
Church, is the vehicle by which the 
praises of thousands of the redeemed 
ascend to the ears of God. 

In that hymn we have set before us, 
with wonderful clearness, God’s purpose 
in the Gospel. The inspired saint there 
prays that God would fulfil to all His 
people the oath which He sware to Abra- 
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ham, granting them that, being delivered 
out of the hand of their enemies, they 
might serve Him without fear, in holi- 
ness and righteousness all the days of 
their life. This is the purpose of God; 
and this purpose God fulfils through 
Jesus Christ, the all-mighty and the all- 
loving Saviour of men. 

Jesus Christ comes forth from the 
Eternal, to deliver His people out of the 
hand of their enemies. But of all the 
enemies of man the strongest, and the 
most implacable, is sin. All the other 
enemies, against which man has to fight, 
are the servants of sin. They are all 
traceable to sin, and follow in sin’s train. 

Take the ills that beset the bodies of 
men, the conflict against which consumes 
so much of man’s time and strength. 
Hunger, thirst, cold, nakedness, weari- 
ness, pain, disease, are all traceable to 
sin. They are part payment of sin’s 
wages. They are part. of that physical 
death to which man was doomed in the 
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day when he sinned. Or take the ills 
which assail the soul of man—ignorance, 
doubt, fear, care, anxiety, suspicion, dis- 
trust, remorse, despair. These also come 
from sin, and are but foreshadowings of 
the blackness of darkness, into which sin 
drags the soul which it has separated 
from God. 

Sin is man’s most awful enemy. He 
who would be man’s Saviour, must above 
all prove Himself able to deal with man’s 
sin. 

This is recognized most fully in the 
Gospel story. The Gospel knows that, 
until sin has been dealt with, there can 
be no blessing for man. So it sets be- 
fore us, as man’s Deliverer, one who is 
called Jesus, because “He shall save His 
people from their sins.” But what is this 
sin, from which Jesus comes to save? 

To be clear on this point is of the ut- 
most importance. The idea of sin is one 
of the regulative ideas of theology. Our 
conceptions of God’s_ salvation will 
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largely turn on our conceptions of that 
from which God saves us. 

Now Scripture sets sin before us in 
three aspects: 

I. Sin is an offense against God, ren- 
dering the soul guilty, and, because 
guilty, deserving of, and exposed to, pun- 
ishment. 

2. Sin is a moral defilement, destroy- 
ine the character, rendering man un- 
clean, and so, unfit for fellowship with 
God. 

3. Sin is a power which enslaves man, 
and renders him incapable of willing or 
doing that which is holy and good. 

Such is sin, and with each of these as- 
pects of sin Jesus Christ must deal, if He 
is indeed to be the Saviour of men. 

I. Sin is an offense against God. This ~ 
is the first, and the most serious aspect 
of sin. It is in this that the essence of 
sin consists. The idea of sin depends on 
the idea of God. He who does not be- 
lieve in God cannot believe in sin; for 
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the very essence of sin is, that it is trans- 
gression of the law of God. It is saying 
“T will” to the Divine “Thou shalt not; 
it is saying “I will not” to the Divine 
“Thou shalt.” Sin is an inconceivably 
awful thing in its nature. It aims at the 
Divine Existence. God can not be, un- 
less He be supreme. But he who sins, 
denies the supremacy of God. He sets 
his will above the will of God. He who 
sins would, if he could, pull God from 
His throne. That is the plain meaning 
of sin. It is an insult to the Divine 
Majesty, a denial of the Divine Wisdom, 
a defiance of the Divine Power. And sin 
is an inconceivably awful thing in its 
results. It renders the sinner guilty, and 
brings him under the condemnation of 
God. It makes him deserving of pun- 
ishment, and liable to punishment. As 
the thief is guilty and by the law of the 
land condemned, as the murderer is 
guilty and by the law of the land con- 
demned, so the sinner is guilty and by 
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the law of God condemned. The fact 
that the sentence of the law may not be 
immediately carried out, does not affect 
the question. He who steals his neigh- 
bor’s property, he who sheds his neigh- 
bor’s blood, is, in the moment of his theft 
and of his murder, guilty and condemned. 
And if the law be sufficiently vigilant 
and strong, the question of his punish- 
ment is merely a matter of time. He 
who commits sin is, in the moment of his 
sinning, guilty and condemned. Every 
sin deserveth God’s wrath and curse, 
both in this life and that which is to 
come. And because in God’s universe 
none who is guilty escapes, the sinner’s 
punishment is merely a matter of time. 

Man then, because of his sin, is guilty 
before God, is under God’s condemna- 
tion, and exposed to God’s wrath. And 
if ever man is to be saved, this condemna- 
tion is the very first thing with which 
the Saviour must deal. 

How does Christ deal with it? 
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He deals with it as our Substitute. 
He deals with God’s condemnation of us, 
by taking it upon Himself. He bears our 
sin in His own body on the tree. But 
to bear sin is, in the language of Scrip-' 
ture, to bear the consequences of sin. 
To bear theft, is to bear the punishment 
due to theft; to bear murder, is to suf- 
fer the death of shame in which the law 
expresses its abhorrence and condemna- 
tion of that crime; to bear sin, is to bear 
the punishment due to sin. It is borne 
down under the awful weight of the 
wrath of God, until that death is tasted 
in which God’s condemnation of sin is 
expressed. This the Lord Jesus Christ 
did, that He might save His people from 
their sins. He took our place. The cup 
which we should have drunk, He drank; 
the blow that should have fallen on us, 
fell on him; the storm that would have 
burst on us, burst on Him. “Christ re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us.” “He was 
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wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities, the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon Him, and 
by His stripes we are healed.” As our 
Substitute Saviour He has dealt with 
the guilt of our sin, and thus proved 
Himself a perfect Saviour. 

2. But sin is not only an offense 
against God; it is a moral defilement. 
Sin renders man not only guilty, but un- 
clean. It renders man not only deserv- 
ing of hell, but unfit for heaven. This 
distinction between guilt and moral de- 
filement is fully recognized by us in con- 
nection with crime. The criminal is not 
only condemned by the law, he is cast 
out by society. His crime attaches a 
stain to his character, in consequence of 
which he is shunned by respectable men. 
From the adulterer, the thief, and the 
murderer, we instinctively shrink. Their 
persons inspire our loathing, as their 
crimes awaken our wrath. But how sol- 
emn it is to remember, that what we 
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feel more or less strongly about such sins 
as I have mentioned, God feels with an 
infinite intensity about all sin. To Him 
sin is unspeakably loathsome. 
“Nothing unclean can enter in 
Where God in glory reigns. 
His eyes so pure cannot endure 
The sight of spots or stains.” 

Therefore from the stain of sin, from its 
moral defilement, man must be freed if 
he is to be saved and brought back to 
God. 

How then does Christ deal with this? 

He deals with it as our Righteousness. 
Christ is not only our Substitute in the 
sense that He died for us, bearing the 
punishment that otherwise we should 
have borne; He is our Substitute in this 
also, that He lived for us, obeying the 
law, which we never could obey. And 
when we believe on Him, we get the ben- 
efit not only of His life but of His death, 
not only of His suffering but of His 
obedience. This is one of the marvels 
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of the Gospel, that it offers the sinner not 
only forgiveness but justification. Be- 
cause Jesus was perfectly righteous, per- 
fectly holy, He was perfectly fit for fel- 
lowship with God, and had complete 
right of access to God. And the right- 
eousness that He has, He bestows in His 
love upon His people. Is it not wonder- 
ful? Because Christ was treated as we 
should have been treated, we are treated 
as He should have been treated. For His 
sake not only are our sins forgiven, but 
we are treated as though we had never 
sinned. His righteousness covers us. 
The prodigal is not only not turned 
away, he is treated as though he never 
had wandered away at all. That is what 
justification means. We are accepted as 
righteous in God’s sight only for the 
righteousness of Christ imputed to us, 
and received by faith alone. 
“Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress; 


*Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 
With joy shall I lift up my head. 


« 
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“Bold shall I stand in that great day, 

For who aught to my charge shall lay? 
Fully, by Thee, absolved I am 

From sin and fear, from guilt and shame.” 


Thus Jesus saves from the defilement of 
sin and opens the kingdom of heaven to 
all believers. 

3. But once more, sin is not only 
moral defilement, sin is a power enslav- 
ing man, and rendering him unwilling 
and unable to do the will of God. This 
is one of the most awful aspects of sin— 
an aspect of it that impresses men to- 
day almost more than any other. The 
bondage of sin is a fact of which all men 
are conscious. But what the power of 
sin is no man knows, until he really sets 
himself to forsake it. Then he realizes 
what a giant it is, what a grip it has 
taken of his nature, and how helpless 
he is before it. He finds that sin is a 
malignant disease which he cannot shake 
off, which grasps the vitals of his being, 
and which must end in death. He finds 
that sin is a fire which, once kindled, he 
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cannot quench, and which burns to the 
lowest hell. He finds that sin is an evil 
root which cannot be eradicated by any 
power of man, but goes on and on, bear- 
ing its fruit of agony, and pain, and re- 
morse, and shame. He finds that sin is 
a mighty current like Niagara, into which 
man has fallen, and which grasps him 
and sweeps him on with irresistible force 
to destruction. Such is sin—a power 
before which all human power is help- 
less. And in the grasp of that power 
some of you still are. 

But if man is to be saved, he must not 
only be saved from sin’s guilt, and sin’s 
defilement, but from sin’s power. If man 
is to be fully saved, he must not only, in 
the infinite mercy of God, be treated as 
righteous, he must become actually right- 
eous, and holy and good. This is the 
ultimate purpose of God. He removes 
man’s condemnation, He forgives man’s 
sin, in order that he may become holy. 
Forgiveness and justification are in order 
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to holiness. But man cannot be person- 
ally holy, until he is set free from the en- 
slaving power of sin. He, therefore, who 
would be the Saviour of man, must deal 
with this. 

How, then, does Jesus deal with it? 

He deals with it as our Lord and King, 
dwelling and reigning within us by the 
Holy Ghost. Remember, the Jesus Who 
shall save His people from their sins 
is One who lives. He is One who is pos- 
sessed of all power. He takes them so 
into union with Himself that they are 
within the circle of His life. They are 
in Him as the branch in the vine. So 
their weakness is turned into might, by 
the advent of His strength into their 
lives. The sin which strives to enslave 
the believer, finds that it has to deal with 
the believer’s Lord. And by that Lord 
it is defeated; its power is broken, its 
dominion forever overthrown. The dis- 
ease which we cannot shake off flies be- 
fore Him; the fire which we could not 
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quench is by Him put out; the evil root 
is eradicated; the mighty current 
stemmed. The strong man armed meets 
the stronger than he, and is despoiled. 
In Him we conquer sin. His power turns 
the scale of battle in our favor. Sin has 
not dominion over us. The law of the 
spirit of life makes us free from the law 
of sin and death. So we not only will the 
will of God, but do it. He makes us per- 
fect in every good work to do His will, 
working in us that which is well-pleas- 
ing in His sight through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. . 

Thus Jesus deals with sin as our Sub- 
stitute, saviag us from its guilt; as our 
Righteousness, saving us from its defile- 
ment; as our indwelling Lord, saving us 
from its power. Has He dealt thus 
with your sins? Is He your Saviour? 
Have you committed your sin to Him to 
be dealt with? Have His stripes healed 
you? Does His righteousness cover you? 
Does His spirit dwell within you? If not, 
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in the glorious salvation of which we 
have been speaking you have neither part 
nor lot. For none but Jesus can save. 
All other hope is vain. There is no 
Name given among men whereby we can 
be saved but the Name of Christ. 


Il 
JESUS AND OUR CARES 


II 
JESUS AND OUR CARES 


“Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’—Matrt. 
Xi. 20. 


How full of care the world is! One 
cannot go abroad, one cannot look into 
the faces of one’s fellow-men, without 
seeing how deeply furrowed they are, 
how heavily marked by the burden of 
care. This, which we all feel, has been 
put into music of wonderful pathos by 
the poet Faber. In his poem called “The 
Sorrowful World” these lines occur: 


“Mostly men’s many-featured faces wear 
Looks of fixed gloom or else of listless care; 
The very babes that in their cradles lie 
Out of the depths of unknown troubles cry. 


“Q God! Thou Fountain of perennial glad- 
ness, . 
Thy whole creation overflows with sadness; 
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Sights, sounds, are full of sorrow and alarm; 
Even sweet scents have but a pensive charm.” 


Care, next to sin, is the greatest foe of 
man. How full of care the world is! 
And how full of rest the Word of God 
is! It breathes peace from beginning to 
end. Take some of its promises. Isaiah 
xxvi. 3: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee: 
because he trusteth in Thee.” Deuteron- 
omy xxxili. 27: “The eternal God is thy 
refuge, and underneath are the everlast- 
ing, arms.” . Psalm xlvi. 1; “Godsisiour 
refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble. Therefore will not we fear, 
though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst 
of the’ sea.’ John :xiv. «27.207 Peau 
leave with you, My peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” These, and 
many others which we might quote, are 
promises of God; and all the promises of 
God are Yea and Amen in Christ Jesus. 
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So we find that the Saviour, who claims 
to be able to save from sin, is a Saviour 
who claims to be able to save from care 
also. He who can give pardon, can also 
give peace; He who can still the tumult 
of the guilty soul, can quiet the troubled 
heart and give it rest. 

Jesus Christ, then, is able to deal with 
our cares. But it is important for us to 
notice how He deals with them. He 
deals with them as He deals with our 
sins—by taking them upon Himself. He 
bids us cast all our care upon Him. That 
is the open secret of peace, the open 
secret of complete and continuous victory 
over this cruel enemy. When we cast 
all our sins upon Christ, there is no sin 
upon us, and so we enjoy pardon; when 
we cast all our care upon Christ, there 
is no care upon us, and so we enjoy 
peace. How simple it is! If we keep 
the cares we cannot have the peace; if 
we cast the cares we cannot help having 
the peace. | 
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But what does it mean to cast our care 
on Christ? It means to recognize that 
Christ has made Himself responsible for 
the management of our life; and to trust 
Him with it. 

Here is a ship making its way through 
_ an intricate and dangerous channel. We 
look for the captain, and see him on the 
bridge. On him depends the safety of 
hundreds of lives and thousands of 
pounds’ worth of property. Everything 
shows how keenly he feels his responsi- 
bility. ‘Time after time he stops the ves- 
sel, heaves the lead, and anxiously scru- 
tinizes the chart. A little later we look 
for him, and find him on the deck, chat- 
ting with the passengers, and laughing 
merrily at their stories. From his face 
every shade of care has gone. What has 
happened? Has the vessel cleared the 
dangerous channel? Oh, no. But the 
pilot has come on board, and because the 
captain has perfect confidence in him, he 
has cast all the care of the ship on him. 
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The pilot has the care, and the captain 
has the peace. 

Thus our Lord would. have us deal 
with all the cares of our life. He longs 
to have them. He wants us to have such 
perfect confidence in His love for us, that 
we shall roll the whole burden of life 
over on Him. It is to this He calls us. 
Of our cares He says, “Bring them hither 
to Me.” “Cast thy burden on the Lord, 
and He shall sustain thee.” “Casting 
all your care upon Him, for He careth 
for you.” But if we obey this command, 
we cannot help having peace. Trust and 
worry are obviously incompatible. Where 
trust begins worry ends; where worry 
begins trust ends. He who trusts does 
not worry ; he who worries does not trust. 
Perfect committal, perfect confidence, 
means perfect peace. When we cast all, 
He cares for all. When in everything, 
by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving, our requests are made known 
unto God, the peace of God that passeth 
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all understanding keeps our hearts and 
minds. When weary and heavy laden we 
come to Him, we find rest. 

But now, having dealt with the matter 
generally, let us take it up somewhat in 
detail. Let us bring some of the actual 
cares of our life to the Lord, that we 
may see how He will deal with them. 
Is your daily bread your care? With 
some of you here this evening it is. You 
are poor, very poor, and perhaps the 
heaviest burden that lies on you is the 
providing of food for those you love. 
Business is bad; work is scarce, the 
money is gone; the stock of food in the 
home deplorably low. You do not know 
how the home is to be kept going, and 
how the children are to be fed. To fill 
the many mouths you have but a paltry 
five loaves and two fishes. The care is 
a heavy care; the trouble a heavy trouble. 
Now, how does the Master deal with a 
case like this? Looking at your scanty 
supplies, at the loaves'and fishes which 
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seem so paltry, He says: “Bring them 
hither to Me.” And as you bring them, 
you begin to see the reason why He has 
brought you into such straits. He has 
brought you to the end of your invisible 
resources. And as you lay before Him 
your meager store, He says to you, “Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee; be not dis- 
mayed, for | am thy God.” And as you 
hear these words you begin to realize 
that you are not so poor as you thought 
you were. You have five loaves and two 
fishes—and God, the God who feeds the 
ravens, who clothes the grass of the field, 
before whom not even a sparrow is for- 
gotten. In thy poverty and straitness 
believe it. The Creator of the ends of 
the earth says to thee, “Fear not, I am 
thy God.” Take Him at His word. Com- 
mit thy way unto the Lord, trust also 
in Him. Then though you have come 
to the last handful of meal in the barrel, 
and to the last drop of oil in the cruse, 
you will be able to sing in perfect peace, 
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“The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not 
want.” 

Is your health your care? Have you 
been sent into life to bear through it all 
the burden of a weak and sickly body? 
Are your days full of weariness and pain, 
and your nights passed in tossing rest- 
lessness? Do you feel the influence of 
your bodily weakness upon your mind, 
making you fretful, impatient, and irrita- 
ble? Is the instrument with which you 
have to work proving utterly unequal to 
the work it has to do? Then, indeed, 
you have a real care and a heavy one in 
your life. But can the Master deal with 
itr Yes, He can... Of ‘this caressa 
the others, He says, “Bring it hither to 
Me.” This burden He can and will 
carry. Weak, sickly, bent as you are, He 
can so fill you with His grace that your 
feeble health will seem to you a crown 
rather than a cross; and like Paul you 
will glory in your infirmity, that the 
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power of Christ may the more abundantly 
rest on you. 

Or is your work your care? Is it 
there that the source of fret and worry 
in your life is to be found? With many 
of you it is. You feel you could be per- 
fectly quiet and peaceful, if it were not 
for the strain put upon you by your daily 
work. You are engaged at home. The 
work is hard, the things to be done end- 
less, the days foggy and depressing, so 
the whole thing upsets you. Or you are 
in a shop, and the customers are so in- 
considerate, so unreasonable, so utterly 
tiresome, that they get on your nerves. 
Or perhaps you are a student with end- 
less examinations before you, and the 
necessity of passing them leaving you 
scarcely a moment’s peace. Or you may 
be a minister, and God knows what op- 
portunities there are for worry in a min- 
ister’s life, as he tries to deal with the 
spiritual troubles of from five hundred to 
six hundred different persons, and at- 
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tempts the utterly impossible task of be- 
ing preacher, pastor, and organizer in 
one. Our work often is a heavy care 
to us. It worries us, it wears us out, it 
cuts deep furrows upon our brows. Yet 
it need not do this. The Master can deal 
with this care also, if we cast it on Him. 
He can keep us sweet and calm amid the 
most exasperating circumstances, or amid 
the severest pressure. He was busy as 
none of us are busy, He was tried in 
His work as none of us are tried, yet His 
peace nothing could destroy. And He 
has said, “Peace I leave with you, My 
peace I give unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

Is your reputation and character your 
care? It may be so. This is a real care 
to many. They have to bear the burden of 
misunderstanding and of misrepresenta- 
tion. Their motives are called in ques- 
tion, their words misconstrued, their ac- 
tions misinterpreted, their characters ma- 
ligned. Evil, uncharitable, and_ bitter 
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things are said about them. How hard 
all this is to bear some of us know well. 
The fact is that to some natures misrep- 
resentation and misunderstanding seem 
the most terrible of all evils. They are 
proud, jealous of their good name, in- 
tensely sensitive of what people think of 
them, so the slightest word of disap- 
proval fills them with vexation. Are you 
burdened with this care? Then bring it 
to Jesus. He well knows how to deal 
with it. This was one of the heaviest 
burdens He had to bear. He was de- 
spised and rejected of men. He came 
to His own, and His own received Him 
not. Pure and holy as He was, He was 
called a gluttonous man and a winebib- 
ber, and a blasphemer, and a devil. The 
vilest motives were imputed to Him, and 
at last He was nailed to the cross as a 
villain. If He suffered so, you and I may 
be patient under what we are called to 
suffer. We may even rejoice if we are 
called in this way to fellowship with His 
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sufferings. Commit your character, your 
name, your reputation to the Lord. 
Study to show yourself approved of Him. 
And then let the mongrel dogs and petty 
curs of this world bark at you as they 
may; in the approval of God you will 
have perfect peace. 

Or, finally, are your children your 
care? Many of you are parents, and one 
of your chief cares is the welfare of your 
children. You long with passionate anx- 
iety to see them decided Christians. You 
fear that some of them are as yet far 
from Christ. 

It may be that you have good ground 
for your fear. An evil heart of unbelief 
has manifested itself in them, and a stub- 
born will that will not be controlled. For 
your comfort, let me turn you to the 
story of the lunatic boy in the gospels. 
There was a father terribly troubled 
about his child. From infancy a devil 
had possessed that boy. His condition 
was a daily and an hourly care to his 
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parents. At last, in his agony, that man 
went to the Lord Jesus Christ. And 
what did the Lord say to him? “Bring 
your boy hither to Me.” Is your boy a 
‘demoniac? Has the devil of lust got 
him? Has the devil of drink got him? 
Has the devil of gambling got him? Has 
the devil of infidelity got him? Is he 
possessed in any way? ‘Then bring him 
to Jesus. That is the only cure for your 
care. And when you have brought him 
to Jesus and besought the Master to help, 
do not take him away. Leave him at the 
feet of the Lord. The Lord may take 
quite a long time to heal him, but let your 
faith be strong, giving glory to God. Be 
not afraid, only believe. In answer to 
believing, patient prayer the devil will 
go out. 

So the Lord deals with our cares. He 
bids us bring them to Him, cast them 
upon Him, and in exchange for our cares 
He gives us His peace. So the secret 
for overcoming care is twofold. It lies 
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in giving the cares, and taking the peace. 
We often bring our cares to the Lord 
Jesus; we lay them at His feet, we tell 
Him all about them, and ask Him to de- 
liver us from them, and then having fin- 
ished our prayer we take up our cares, 
buckle them on to our shoulders, and go 
away again. Buckle on the Lord’s peace, 
and leave the cares where you put them 
first. And the secret of this buckling 
on the peace is trust in the promises of 
God. Real faith in God’s promises will 
lead to expectation of their fulfilment, 
and will bring all the blessing of these 
promises in power into our life. 
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“And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold, 
Satan hath desired to have you, that he may 


sift you as wheat: but I have prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail not.’—LUKE xxii. 31, 32. 


We are dealing with various aspects 
of the work of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
Saviour. The claim which Jesus Christ 
makes upon the human race is a unique 
claim. It is one of the evidences of His 
consciousness of deity. As Jehovah of 
old said to Israel, “I am God, and beside 
Me there is none else;” so Jesus Christ 
through His servant declares, “Neither is 
there salvation in any other; for there 
is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” 
Jesus Christ claims to be the only 
Saviour. 

43 
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But He who claims to be the only 
Saviour must prove Himself to be the 
all-sufficient Saviour. He cannot ask for 


s. man’s sole devotion, unless He can meet 


man’s every need. If, in human life, a 
crisis should ever arise, with which Jesus 
Christ proved utterly unable to deal, He 
would at once lose His hold on the race. 
He would be deposed from His unique 
place as the Saviour, and take His place 
as a Saviour of men. 

We have already spoken of how He 
deals with our sins and our cares; we are 
now to see how He deals with our 
temptations. 

Temptation is probably the most fa- 
miliar and the most general experience 
of the spiritual life. As I once said, de- 
scribe the spiritual life as a life of tempta- 
tion, and you will get more people to as- 
sent to your description, than to any 
other which you can frame. All are not 
wise, all are not foolish, all are not joy- 
ful, all are not sorrowful, but all are 
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tempted. To be spiritually alive, and to 
be exempt from temptation, is in this 
world impossible. Complete immunity 
from temptation would be an evidence of 
spiritual death. We are all tempted, and 
if Jesus Christ is to save us, there is no 
direction in which His saving power will 
be more continually called upon, than in 
the direction of delivering us from temp- 
tation. How fully He Himself recognized 
this, is proved by the prayer which He 
taught His disciples, bidding them as 
regularly as they prayed for daily bread, 
to pray, “Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from the evil one.” 

In dealing with this subject of tempta- 
tion three things call for attention: 

1. The Nature of Temptation. 

2. The Sources of Temptation. 

3. The Way of Succor. 

1. The Nature of Temptation. Tempt- 
ation is, in its nature, a very simple 
thing. To tempt means simply to try. 
The words are the same, the difference 
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being that while we apply the word “try” 
to persons and things, we use the word 
“tempt” of persons alone. The idea at 
the root of the word is to pierce, or to 
explore. To tempt a man, in the most 
literal sense, means to pierce through 
the outer husk, to break through the 
outer shell, that we may discover what 
lies within. To tempt is to test with the 
view of discovering the true nature. 

This is unquestionably the original 
idea. It is important for us to bear it in 
mind, for it throws light upon two mat- 
ters vital to the understanding of this 
whole question. 

(a) It enables us to understand why 
temptation should be so universal. We 
all acknowledge that what God is aim- 
ing at in His salvation is the formation 
of character. But, at every stage in the 
building of character, the character must 
be tested. Only thus will the good in it 
and the evil in it be revealed. God is 
aiming at presenting us faultless. He 
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must test us to see what we are, and 
temptation is His means of testing us. 
Temptation is universal, because tempta- 
tion is a necessary process in the testing 
and the revelation of character. 

(b) Further, attention to the original 
meaning of the word will enable us to 
understand the distinction between 
temptation and sin. Many fail to under- 
stand this. Many who are exceptionally 
tempted, think that their temptations are 
evidence of exceptional wickedness on 
their part, and they get grievously dis- 
couraged. So far is this from being the 
truth, that exceptional temptation is 
usually rather a sign of exceptional 
grace. Without doubt the sinless One 
was the most tempted of all. 

When a great gun has been built for 
our navy, before it is put on board ship it 
is subjected to most severe tests. Heavy 
charges are fired from it. If the gun is 
sound, no harm occurs. If the gun has 
a flaw in it, it bursts. But the testing 
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of the gun is something quite distinct 
from the bursting of the gun. The test- 
ing was all right, the bursting was all 
wrong. The testing did not make the 
flaw, but it revealed the flaw. Now 
temptation is to sin, as the testing of 
the gun to the bursting of the gun. There 
is no sin in temptation; the sin lies in 
giving way to it. 

But, while what I have said so far is 
undoubtedly the literal and primary 
meaning of temptation, I do not forget 
that the word has a secondary meaning, 
and that it is this secondary meaning that 
it ordinarily bears on our lips. In this 
secondary sense temptation means solici- 
tation to evil. To tempt a man, is to 
seek to draw him aside from the path of 
right. It is interesting to see how the 
two senses of the word are related. We 
have already seen that temptation is uni- 
versal, because it is a necessary factor in 
the process of character-making. But 
the character of a man is ever determined 
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by his will. A man is what his will is. 
The essential of a good character, the 


foundation on which it all rests, is a will _~ 


wholly given up to God. In order to 
discover what a man is, his will must be 
tested. Temptation is, therefore, always 
directed to the will. It may come 
through various avenues, but this is its 
goal. And the question raised by every 
temptation is this: whether the human 
will, in all circumstances, will choose the 
will of God. This is temptation in the 
sense of testing. But when, in the test- 
ing, there is influence brought to bear on 
the will to turn it aside from the will of 
God, then the temptation becomes not 
only testing, but solicitation to evil. The 
essence and heart of every evil tempta- 
tion is the appeal that it makes to turn 
aside from the will of God. 

The temptations that assault a man 
may be almost infinite in their variety, 
but their nature is ever the same. It is 
of temptation in this secondary sense of 
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solicitation to evil that we now speak. 
Having seen what the nature of sin is, 
we come to deal with— 

“2. The Sources of Temptation. 
Whence come those solicitations to evil 
which are such a source of trouble to the 
people of God? Mainly from three 
sources: 

(a) The first source of temptation is 
the flesh, the self, or, as Paul puts it, the 
“sin that dwelleth in me.” As every man 
with any spiritual experience knows, we 
are our own worst enemies ; we are mem- 
bers of a fallen race. We are hereditary 
enemies of God, and opposed to His will. 
Sin has entrenched itself in our nature, 
and, from within, it wars against God. 
Into many of our worst sins we are led 
by the promptings of this disordered na- 
ture. Bodily appetites, in themselves not, 
only sinless, but necessary to the contin- 
ued existence of the individual and of the 
race, become the occasions of gluttony, 
drunkenness, and lust. Sin working on 
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self-love, which is necessary to the pres- 
ervation of our lives, tempts to selfish- 
ness; working on self-respect, it tempts 
to pride; working on self-regard, it 
tempts to self-indulgence. This flesh, 
this self, is our most persistent and re- 
lentless foe. This is the most constant, 
and fruitful, source of temptation. From 
this we never get away. As Owen points 
out in his masterly treatise on Indwelling 
Sin, self as a source of temptation has 
many advantages. It is always present, 
always active; it knows its ground, it 
is utterly deceitful, and it has the pres- 
tige of victory. 

(b) The second source of temptation 
is the world. Our circumstances often 
act powerfully upon us, to lead us into 
sin. Put a hungry man near food-—the 
result is a temptation to steal. Put a 
poor man near gold—the result is a 
temptation to theft. Put an angry man 
near the man he hates—the result is a 
temptation to murder. Put a gossiping 
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woman into a group like herself—the re- 
sult is a temptation to  evil-speaking. 
The circumstances influence the self 
greatly. The environment in which we 
live, while in this world, is largely hos- 
tile to God. It is adverse to the promo- 
tion of holiness. Hence we are bidden 
not to be conformed to the world. 

(c) The third source of temptation is 
the devil. A vast number of our tempta- 
tions have their origin, not in self, bad 
as self is, not in circumstances, trying as 
these may be, but in the inspiration of the 
wicked one. The Scripture clearly re- 
veals the existence of the tempter, and 
speaks of his power to influence the 
minds of men. He is the great adversary 
of God, and therefore of the people of 
God. And into their minds he flings his 
fiery darts. Between his suggestions and 
the workings of our own mind it is often 
impossible, as Bunyan shows in his im- 
mortal story, to distinguish. But, in con- 
nection. with the whole question of 
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temptation, it is of vital importance to 
remember, that we have arrayed against 
us the great adversary who at first led 
man away from God, and who ever since 
has been striving to keep man in bond- 
age to sin. But, passing from the 
sources of temptation, we come to deal 
with— 

3. The Way of Succor. Thank God, 
there is a way of succor. Thank God, 
universal as temptation is, persistent as 
it is, we need never fall before it. Let 
us say that again, that it may sink into 
our mind. Universal as temptation is, 
persistent as it is, we need never fall be- 
fore it. Christ the alone Saviour of men 
is the all-sufficient Saviour of men. He 
can deal with our temptations as _ per- 
fectly as He has dealt with our sins. 
Over all the power of the enemy He can 
give us power. Listen to what He says 
in His Word. Putting it generally, He 
says, “My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
Putting it specifically, He says, “In that 
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He Himself hath suffered, being tempted, 
He is able to succor them that are 
tempted.” And in order that there may 
be no mistake as to the measure of the 
succor He says, “There hath no tempta- 
tion taken you, but such as is common 
to man; but God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able, but will with the temptation also 
make a way of escape, that ye may be 
able to bear it.” 

The actual manner in which Christ 
succors the tempted soul differs greatly 
in different cases. The modes of succor 
are almost as various as the modes of 
assault. 

(a) Sometimes Christ succors the 
tempted soul by creating within it a dis- 
gust at the sin to which it is tempted, 
and awakening the soul to the full hor- 
ror of the guilt involved in committing 
it. Of this we have a supreme example 
in the case of Joseph. Here was a child 
of God placed in the most difficult cir- 
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cumstances conceivable. To lead him 
into sin the devil, the world, and the flesh 
combined. To yield was a thousand 
times easier than to resist. But in upon 
his soul there was flashed a vision of 
what the sin meant, and, rising in horror, 
he fled, crying out, “How can I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God?” 

(6) Sometimes Christ succors the 
soul by removing the temptation which 
threatens to become irresistible. Count- 
less mysterious providences find their 
explanation in this. The Christian man, 
who is tempted by his riches to forget 
God, is saved by the loss of his riches; 
a mother, tempted to idolize a child, is 
saved by the death of the child; a min- 
ister, tempted to pride, and tempted to 
sell his conscience for popularity, is saved 
by seeing his popularity ebbing quickly 
away. What infinite comfort there is in 
all this! No temptation can reach us ex- 
cept with the permission of the Lord. 
He is our King. He can not only subdue 
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us to Himself, He can not only rule and 
defend us, but He can restrain and con- 
quer all His and our enemies. 

(c) Some souls Christ succors by giv- 
ing them additional supplies of grace in 
the hour of trial. This is His most or- 
dinary, and most blessed way of succor. 
It is the fact that He succors in this way 
that enables us to glory in tribulation, 
and to count it all joy when we fall into 
divers temptations. Of this we have il- 
lustrations in the case of Daniel and Paul. 
Daniel, by the decree of Darius, is placed 
in a position of the gravest peril, and 
tempted to abstain from prayer; but 
grace is given to him to open his win- 
dows and pray to his God, even though 
his prayer brings him to the lions’ den. 
Paul is, by the thorn in the flesh, tempted 
to impatience and rebellion; but when 
the promise is given, ‘““My grace is suff- 
cient for thee,” Paul cries, “Most gladly 
will I rather glory in my infirmities, that 
the power of Christ may rest upon me.” 
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(d) Some Christ succors by His own 
strong intercession for them in the hour 
of their trial, and by the most tender and 
compassionate forgiveness, when they 
have fallen before the temptation. Of 
this method of succor the great example 
is Peter. There is no more instructive 
instance of temptation and succor in the 
Word of God. I add the word “succor” 
advisedly. Remember what our Lord 
said: “Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath 
desired to have you, that he may sift you 
as wheat; but I have prayed for thee, that 
thy faith fail not.” Had it not been for 
that prayer, and the tender look in the 
moment of betrayal, and the full and 
complete forgiveness after the resurrec- 
tion, Peter would have made a shipwreck 
as awful as that of Judas. And what 
Christ did for Peter He does for us. 

In such, and many other ways, Christ 
succors us, that in the hour of temptation 
we may stand. Let us learn to trust Him. 
And while we ever pray, “Lead us not 
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into temptation,’ let us not be afraid. 
For if, in the way of duty, we meet 
temptation, God will not suffer us to fall. 
We shall be holden up, for God is able 
to make us stand. 
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JESUS AND OUR DOUBTS 


“And immediately Jesus stretched forth His 
hand, and caught him, and said unto hiin, O 
thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt?”—Matt. xiv. 31. 


In our consideration of the Saviour 
and His salvation, we have already spo- 
ken of our sins, our cares, and. our 
temptations. We are tv speak now of 
our doubts. Doubt is an important fea- 
ture in spiritual experience, and the Sav- 
iour who is to be the all-sufficient Sav- 
iour, must show Himself able to deal with 
this also. 

The doubts of which I speak are the 
doubts of the children of God. I am not 
to deal with the struggles of those who 
are seekers after God, much less with 


the difficulties put forward by those who 
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are infidels. I wish to deal with the 
doubts of those who have had faith, but 
whose faith has grown weak, and threat- 
ens to give way altogether. The experi- 
ence I wish to deal with is not the ex- 
perience of the man who dwells in dark- 
ness, but of the man who, having been in 
the light, has for the time passed into 
the darkness. 

In dealing with this subject we notice: 

1. That all believers have their times 
of doubt. The experience of doubt is 
practically universal. The Son of Man 
has never yet found a perfect faith on 
the earth. This fact, while it must never 
be allowed to make us contented to re- 
main in doubt, should save us from being 
panic-stricken, and from concluding that, 
because we are in the darkness now, we 
shall never see the light again. Oh child 
of God! at present troubled and dis- 
tressed by doubt of your Father’s power, 
wisdom, and love, “there hath no tempta- 
tion taken you but such as is common to 
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man.” Through the waters, in which you 
are almost overwhelmed,  well-nigh 
every child of God has passed. Look 
at Abraham. He was the father of the 
faithful, the foremost among the heroes 
of faith. Yet when he goes down to 
Egypt he loses hold of God, and, doubt- 
ing God’s power to protect him, resorts 
to subterfuge and lying. 

Look at David. His faith in God made 
him strong and courageous as a lion. 
He could sing, “The Lord is my light 
and my salvation; whom shall I fear? 
the Lord is the strength of my life, of 
whom shall I be afraid?” Yet there 
comes a time when his faith is eclipsed, 
when all hope dies out of his breast, and 
in his despondency he cries, “I shall one 
day perish by the hands of Saul.” 

Look at Elijah. He is a giant among 
men. By his prayers he seals and opens 
the heavens. By his courage and zeal 
he turns a whole nation back to God. 
Yet, on the very eve of his most glorious 
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triumph, we see him flying for his life 
from the threat of a woman, flinging 
himself down under a bush, and praying 
that he may die. 

Look at Paul. The mightiest man of 
faith that ever lived. Yet he had his 
times of doubt. Listen to his words: 
“We would not have you ignorant of the 
trouble that came to us in Asia: that we 
were pressed out of measure, above 
strength, so that we despaired even of 
life.” And again: “When we were come 
into Macedonia our flesh had no rest, 
but we were troubled on every side; 
without were fightings, within were 
fears. Nevertheless, God that comfort- 
eth those that were cast down, comforted 
us.” There speaks a soul that knew the 
darkness of doubt, that had lived through 
a storm, when the anchors were like to 
give, and the soul to make utter ship- 
wreck of its faith. Do not, therefore, be 
too much discouraged, if doubt and dark- 
ness cover your souls. God will not suf- 
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fer you to be tried above what you are 
able to bear. He will make a way of 
escape. He has done it for others; He 
will do it for you. Your case is not an 
isolated nor a unique one. All have their 
times of doubt. 

But while we should not be too much 
discouraged by our doubts, we cannot be 
too earnest in getting rid of them. Joy 
in God, and power in the service of God, 
are impossible while doubt lasts. 

But for the removing of our doubts, 
there is nothing better than to trace these 
doubts to their origin. This we shall 
now strive to do. 

2. The sources of doubt are as vari- 
ous as the influences that lead the heart 
of men away from God. But they all fall 
into one or other of two great classes. 

On the one hand there are the objective 
sources of doubt, on the other hand there 
are the subjective sources of doubt. 

(a) The objective sources of doubt 
are those which lie outside ourselves, and 
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for which we are not directly responsible. 
Unquestionably many of our doubts are 
traceable to our circumstances. Events 
occurring in our lives force from us the 
unbelieving cry, “Can God?” or the bit- 
ter cry, “Why does God?” These ob- 
jective sources of doubt are as various 
as our circumstances. 

(1.) Danger is one of them. It was 
in presence of great danger that the 
faith of Abraham, David, sands Peter 
broke down. When death looked into 
their faces, their faith gave way; and 
Abraham stooped to lying, David to 
flight, Peter to the denial of his Lord. 

(ii.) Specially difficult work is an- 
other. Of this we have illustrations in 
the case of most of the prophets. At the 
bottom of their hesitation and fear about 
their work, was doubt of the power of 
God. In face of their task they were 
filled with fear, a fear that hid God from 
them. | 

(iii.) Loss of possessions is another 
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source of doubt. Under the blow of 
financial disaster the faith of many has 
given way utterly. Where they thought 
they were trusting in God, they were 
really trusting in the bank; and when 
the bank failed nothing was left to the 
soul but despair. How real the strain 
poverty puts on faith, some of us know! 
When the barrel of meal is empty, and 
the cruse of oil dry, the Sermon on the 
Mount is terribly hard reading. 

(iv.) Loss of reputation, especially 
when it occurs through an unjust slan- 
der, is a fearful source of doubt. This 
has plunged some of God’s truest serv- 
ants into the deepest darkness. They 
could trust God with their money, and 
gladly part with it all. But they could 
not trust Him with their character; and 
when God allowed that to be touched, 
their faith gave way. They could enter 
into fellowship with Christ in His pov~ 
erty, but not in His reproach. 

(v.) Loss of friends is another fruit~ 
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ful source of religious doubt. By every 
bereavement the faith of some of God’s 
children is imperiled. Ask a mother to 
believe in the love of God, when she is 
breaking her heart over the death of a 
child, and she will almost drive you from 
her in anger. It seems impossible to be- 
lieve it. It seems almost wrong to sug- 
gest it. The snapping of ties so sacred, 
by the cruel hand of death, often shatters 
faith for years. The sorrow which be- 
reavement brings with it blinds the eyes 
to the love and to the power of God. 
(b) The subjective sources of doubt 
are those which lie within ourselves. 
Many of the most troublesome of our 
doubts spring from what we are. These 
subjective sources of doubt are of two 
kinds: those which are blameless, and 
those which are blameworthy. Of the 
former class ignorance, is an example. 
No doubt there is an ignorance which is 
blameworthy, but there is also an ig- 
norance which is a necessary consequence 
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of the limitation of our being. We are 
but creatures. We cannot understand 
God; we cannot fathom His purposes. 
And thus our ignorance leads us to ask 
questions which we cannot answer, 
questions the very asking of which leads 
to doubt. And of the same character is 
weariness. If we work hard we cannot 
but get weary, and he who is weary is 
certain to be assaulted with doubt. 

“Oh, it is hard to work for God, 

To rise and do one’s part 


Upon this battlefield of earth, 
And never once lose heart.” 


The history of Elijah furnishes us with 
a classical example, of how over-work, 
and the weariness that follows it, may 
cause an eclipse of faith. But more im- 
portant, and more numerous than the 
blameless sources of doubt, are those for 
which we are blameworthy. Of these 
we may mention four. 

(i.) The first is pride. No proud man 
has ever been strong in faith. God re- 
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sisteth the proud and giveth grace to the 
lowly. Pride is a continual source of 
doubt. In your pride is the explanation 
of your spiritual difficulties. You have 
never surrendered your will to Christ; 
you have never acknowledged Him as 
Master over your whole life. Hence the 
spiritual darkness in which you are in- 
volved. You say you cannot believe. 
Christ says: “How can you believe, who 
receive honor one from another, and seek 
not the honor that cometh from God 
only?” Between pride and unbelief the 
connection is most intimate. For this 
reason He who told us that faith is the 
key which opens the door of life has also 
said, “Except ye be’ converted and be- 
come as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

(ii.) The second blamable source of 
doubt I shall mention is laziness. “The 
devil tempts the busy,” says the proverb, 
“but the idle tempt the devil to tempt 
them.” And his favorite temptation is 
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to doubt. It is impossible to have our 
faith vigorous unless we exercise it. But 
the lazy Christians in our churches, who 
do nothing for Christ, have no oppor- 
tunities of exercising their faith. What 
wonder, then, if they are assailed by 
doubts? It is easy to doubt the power 
of Christ to save and satisfy men’s souls, 
when, through laziness, we never put 
Him to the test. 

(ii.) A still more dangerous source of 
doubt is worldliness. There is an irrec- 
oncilable antagonism between this world 
and God. The Bible recognizes this, 
and states it with the utmost frankness. 
“Whosoever,’ says James, “will be the 
friend of the world, makes himself the 
enemy of God.” “If any man love the 
world,” says John, “the love of the 
Father is not in him.” From this it fol- 
lows that the more the world is to us, 
the less God is to us. The more real! the 
present is to us, the less real the future. 
The tighter hold we have of things seen 
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and temporal, the lighter hold we have of 
things unseen and eternal. In the will 
unsurrendered to God, and in the heart 
set upon this world, may be found the 
sources of three-fourths of the doubts 
among professing Christians to-day. 

(iv.) And the last blamable source of 
doubt which we shall mention is prayer- 
lessness. This is closely connected with 
the previous one, for the worldly Chris- 
tian is ever a prayerless Christian. Prayer 
means communion with God, and, as 
we commune with Him, He becomes 
more and more real to us. It is the 
man who does not pray that doubts. To 
men like George Muller and Hudson 
Taylor God is more real than their own 
existence. They see Him day by day 
working in answer to prayer, and for 
them doubt is impossible. 

Such, then, are some of the sources, 
blameless and blameworthy, from which 
our doubts arise. This leads to our next 
point. 


”. 
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3. While the sources of doubt are 
various, the mode of deliverance is one. 
From all our doubts Jesus can deliver 
us; and the way in which He does it is 
_ by a fresh revelation of Himself. Doubt 
is largely the child of ignorance. To 
know Christ is necessarily to trust Him. 
To know Him perfectly, would be to 
trust Him perfectly. We cannot possibly 
stand before Him, and see Him in His 
glory, without at once feeling that He 
is perfectly able to meet all our need. It 
is because we forget our Lord, or because 
we lose sight of Him for the time, that 
we doubt. Every fresh revelation of 
Him means fresh access of faith. So, a 
new revelation of Jesus Christ to our 
souls will dissipate all our doubts, 
whether they rise from objective or sub- 
jective sources, whether they spring from 
things without or within ourselves. Ap- 
ply this principle to the sources of doubt 
of which we have spoken. 

Has danger caused you to doubt? 


® 
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What you need is to hear the voice of 
Jesus saying, “It is I; be not afraid.” 
When Abraham was overwhelmed with 
fear, at the enemies which his conflict 
with the kings had raised up against him, 
he was quieted by a fresh revelation of 
God to his soul, saying, “Fear not, Abra- 
ham; I am thy shield, and thy exceed- 
ing great reward.” When Peter saw 
that the wind was boisterous and he was 
beginning to sink, what saved him was 
the touch of Jesus recalling him to the 
Lord, whom for the moment he had 
lost sight of. In each case the new rev- 
elation was the end of doubt. 

Has the strain of work caused you to 
doubt? What you need is a new revela- 
tion of the Lord as the One who has 
sent you to work. By this revelation 
Moses, Elijah, Isaiah, and Paul were 
delivered from their doubts and fears. 

Or do your doubts spring from world- 
liness, and neglect of prayer? What you 
need, to cure you of both, and to bring 
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you into a life of joyful faith in the Son 
of God, is, that the glory of Christ should 
be revealed to your soul by the Holy 
Spirit. You cannot see Jesus without 
loving Him. If His glory once bursts 
upon you, He will ravish your heart, and 
in that moment the world will lose its 
charm. You will not have to give up the 
world. It will drop out of your life, 
which has been filled with God. And 
then prayer, which before was a toil, 
neglected upon every possible occasion, 
will become the outpouring of a soul so 
full that it cannot but speak. 

To teach us this great lesson—that the 
solution of all our doubts is to be found 
in the revelation of God to the soul— 
one of the grandest books in the whole 
Bible was written. The book of Job 
is the record of how a soul found its way 
from the darkness of doubt, in which it 
blasphemed God, to a faith in which it 
worshiped God. And that book shows 
us that the victory of faith was not won 
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by God giving an intellectual answer to 
the questions as to His justice and wis- 
dom which Job had raised. The victory 
of faith was won, though the revelation 
which God gave of Himself to His serv- 
ant. He came to His servant and said, 
“Job, here I am. Can you doubt My 
power, My wisdom, My love?” And Job 
fell on his face, overwhelmed with shame 
that even for a moment, in his sorest 
agony, he should have doubted his God. 
And lying on his face before his God, 
whose compassion and tenderness he 
now for the first time adequately recog- 
nizes, he sobs out: “I had heard of Thee 
with the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth Thee; wherefore I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 
So may it be in God’s great mercy with 
every doubting and troubled soul. 
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“And when He had called the people unto 
Him with His disciples also, He said unto 
them, Whosoever will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up hts cross, and fol- 
low Me.’—Mark viii. 34. 

The subject which is before us is an 
intensely practical one. We have already 
seen that the Christian life is pre-emi- 
nently a life of temptation, and that the 
Christian’s Saviour is one who is able 
to succor those who are tempted. Now 
among our temptations there is no class 
more numerous or more dangerous, than 
those to which we give the name crosses. 
Every life has its crosses, and we have to 
consider what these crosses are, and how 
we have to deal with them. This will in- 
volve our dealing with several questions. 

79 
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1. We ask, what isa cross \ elite 
not a sinful disposition or an evil habit. 
To call either of these a cross, is to make 
a thoroughly inaccurate and mischievous 
use of the word. Yet many people do 
this. Here is a man with a hot and quick 
temper. You tell him that he ought not 
to lose his temper. He replies, “I can- 
not help it. I was born with it. I am 
naturally quick. It is a great cross to 
me, but | suppose I must bear it.’”’ Here 
is a woman with an anxious disposition, 
that predisposes her to worry. You tell 
her that she ought not to worry. She 
replies, “I cannot help it. I am naturally 
anxious. It is a great cross to me, but 
I suppose I must bear it.” And what 
some say of anger and worry, others say 
of envy and pride, and the habit of ex- 
aggerating, or the vice of evil speaking. 
But between all such things and crosses 
there is a profound distinction. Crosses 
are to be borne; sins are to be laid aside. 
Therefore, from what Scripture says 
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about anything, we can at once judge 
whether it is a sin or a cross. Is tem- 
per a cross? Paul settles that forever 
when he says, “Let all bitterness and 
wrath and anger be put away from you.” 
Temper is therefore a sin, and has to be 
laid aside. Is worry across? Peter set- 
tles that when he says, “Cast all your 
cares’—or, as it might be exactly trans- 
lated, “worries’—‘‘on Him, for He 
careth for you.’ Worries are also to be 
laid aside. Is the habit of exaggeration 
a cross? Paul answers that by saying, 
“Wherefore, putting away all lying, 
speak every man truth to his neighbor.” 
Crosses are not sins, and sins are not 
crosses. The two things must be kept 
distinct in the mind. To confuse them 
can only work mischief, by leading us to 
tolerate in our lives things that ought to 
be instantly renounced. 

Further, a cross is not a great sorrow 
or calamity. To an overwhelming and 
crushing blow the word is not properly 
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applied. When we speak of the crosses 
of daily life, we do not mean the disasters 
and calamities of life. There is the same 
sort of distinction between a calamity and 
a cross, as between a scratched finger and 
a broken limb. No general in the field 
would dream of including mosquito bites 
in the list of casualties, although to the 
army, as a whole, the misery caused by 
the mosquito bites might be immensely 
ereater than that caused by bullet 
wounds. 

A cross is a fret, a contrary thing oc- 
curring in our life. It is something that 
comes across our path, something that 
hinders us and thwarts us in fulfil- 
ment of our will. It is something of 
which this is always certain—that we do 
not wish it, and we do not like it. This 
element of contrariness is essential to the 
idea of the cross. It comes into our life 
without our consent, without our being 
consulted. Of a true cross we can al- 
ways say, “I cannot help it.” If we 
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could help it, and deliberately choose it, 
it is not a cross. 

(1) Our crosses are of two kinds. 
They are acute or they are chronic. 

(a) What I call acute crosses, are iso- 
lated circumstances which try us sorely, 
but whose effect is temporary. Such, for 
example, is the missing of a train. You 
have to fulfil an important engagement 
and are driving to the station. Suddenly 
the horse goes lame, and you reach the 
station just in time to see the train move 
out. That is a cross. It is something 
occurring to you of which you are per- 
fectly certain that you did not wish it, 
and that you do not like it. Such things 
we experience every day. You travel 
across London to call on a friend, and, 
after spending hours in reaching his 
house, find that, five minutes before you 
reached, he went out. You are reading 
an intensely interesting book, and wish 
above all things to be left alone to see 
how the story ends, or how the plot de- 
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velops, when father or mother calls you 
to do something disagreeable. You ar- 
range for a picnic, and are looking for- 
ward to a day of the purest enjoyment, 
and wake in the morning to find the rain 
falling in torrents, and all hope of en- 
joyment destroyed. These things are 
crosses. We do not wish them, but there 
they are. 

(b) What I call chronic crosses, are 
permanent conditions of life—conditions 
which try us sorely, and whose effect 
upon us endures, it may be, for years. 

Poverty is such a cross. How heavily 
it bears on some, many of us have no 
conception. To have, every day, wants 
occurring that you cannot supply, claims 
that you cannot meet, desires that you 
cannot gratify, to be hindered and ham- 
pered in the developing of your soul’s 
life at every turn by the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, is an wunspeakably heavy 
cross. Ill health is another such cross. 
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It cramps and hinders some, as much as 
poverty hinders others. 

Contact with uncongenial persons is 
another. What some people suffer by 
having to live with others God only 
knows. This is one of the most fruitful 
sources of trouble in life. By an unfor- 
tunate marriage, earth may be turned into 
hell for husband and wife through a long 
term of years. By an inconsiderate, sel- 
fish, complaining parent, a son or daugh- 
ter may be brought to the very verge of 
madness. The life of a mistress may ‘be 
made miserable by her servants; or the 
life of servants by an unreasonable mis- 
. tress. A Christian daughter in a worldly 
house may suffer persecution worse than 
that of the rack. An evangelical preach- 
er by the contempt poured on him by his 
brethren may be almost crushed. This 
kind of cross is one from which none of 
us altogether escapes. Every one of us, 
as we go through life, finds himself 
linked on to some from whom he would 
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willingly be free, to some whose pres- 
ence acts like vinegar upon a wound. He 
would shake them off if he could. But 
‘he cannot. Their relation to him has a 
permanent effect. It is a chronic cross. 

This brings us to our second point. 
We have seen what a cross is; we now 
ask : 

2. What is the natural tendency of 
every cross? 

(a) To make a bad man curse. There 
is a close connection between crossing 
and cursing. Crosses are to the bad, 
standing provocations to profanity. A 
man driving at a golf ball misses it, and 
immediately relieves himself with an 
oath. His failure to drive the ball was a 
cross, and the effect of it was to make 
him curse. A vast amount of the pro- 
fanity that disgraces us as a nation may 
be traced to the same cause. Every 
cross that meets us in life reminds us 
that a higher will than ours is ordering 
all things. But when the will of God, 
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as indicated in circumstances, crosses the 
will of a bad man, he rebels against it, 
and the heart that is enmity against God 
leads him to curse. 

(0) But what has a tendency to make 
a bad man curse, has a tendency to make 
a good man cross. A cross might almost 
be defined as anything whose tendency is 
to make us cross. 

Of this effect of a cross we have an 
excellent illustration in the gospels. On 
one occasion the Lord Jesus, when trav- 
eling to Jerusalem, sent messengers be- 
_ fore Him to prepare a place for Him in 
one of the villages of the Samaritans. 
But these Samaritans would have none 
of Him, and would not even let Him 
enter the place. Their conduct was ex- 
ceedingly discourteous and annoying. 
And what was its effect? “When His 
disciples James and John saw this they 
said, Lord, wilt Thou that we command 
fire to come down from heaven and con- 
sume them as Elias did?” That was the 
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utterance of men thoroughly cross. They 
were angry and upset. What to the bad 
are provocations to profanity, to the good 
are temptations to impatience. God 
knows that under the temptation we, like 
the disciples, ofttimes give way. But 
let us remember that, though we are 
apt to give way, it is not necessary that 
we should give way. In this our blessed 
Master is our example. He had innu- 
merable crosses to bear, and through 
them He maintained an unbroken calm. 

This brings us to our last point: 

3. How are crosses to be_ rightly 
borne? A cross, as we have seen, is a 
species of temptation. But temptation is 
never an unmixed evil. Otherwise the 
apostle could never have said, “Count it 
all joy when ye fall into manifold tempta- 
tions.” A cross, like other temptations, 
may be the occasion of spiritual damage, 
but it may also be the occasion of spirit- 
ual benefit. Every cross either lifts us 
nearer God, or drives us farther from 
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Him. In every cross a blessing and a 
curse lie hidden. Which we actually re- 
ceive depends entirely on the use we 
make of it. 

If from our crosses we are to receive 
the blessing they are fitted to bestow, two 
things are necessary : 

(a) We must recognize that our 
crosses come from God, and that each of 
them, however small, has a purpose. If 
we are the children of God this is abso- 
lutely true. The devil can fling no cross 
in our path without the permission of 
our Father. He who guards the spar- 
row’s fall, arranges the minutest details 
of His children’s lives. And He arranges 
them with a purpose. Everything that 
happens to us is part of a wise and lov- 
ing plan. As every blow of the sculptor 
in hewing a statue has a purpose, and 
helps in some measure to the realization 
of the thought in the sculptor’s mind, so 
every circumstance in the believer’s life 
has a purpose, and helps towards his con- 
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formity to the image of the Lord Jesus. 
We must therefore learn to see God in 
everything. So everything will become 
a means of furthering our communion 
with God. | 

Of two purposes for which God sends. 
crosses into our lives we may speak spe- 
cially: 

(i.) Some crosses God lays on us in 
order to discipline us. They are sent to 
us to reveal the weak points and places in 
our experiences. A sudden financia! loss 
will reveal the hold that the world has 
upon us; a slight cast upon us by a 
friend, will unveil the pride of our heart; 
a slur cast upon our reputation, will show 
how far we are seeking in our work only 
the glory of God. But all this is simply 
invaluable for our growth in grace. 

(11. Some crosses God sends into our 
life in order to keep us from unseen 
evil. Of this we have an illustration in 
the case of Balaam and his ass. That 
ass’s stubbornness was a great cross to 
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the prophet, and caused him to curse his 
beast. But he afterwards found that that 
stubbornness had saved his life. A friend 
of my own once left his railway carriage 
to speak to me. While he was speaking 
to me the train moved off and left him 
behind. He was at first greatly annoyed, 
but when he heard afterwards of a seri- 
ous accident which happened to that 
train, an accident which might have cost 
him his life, he could thank God for that 
unwelcome and unlooked-for upsetting 
of his plans. To remember that every 
cross comes from God, and is sent with 
a purpose, is to put ourselves in the posi- 
tion for obtaining the blessing of the 
cross. 

But, again, if we would be blessed by 
our crosses— 

(b) We must accept them. The cross 
lies in the path of every one. When you 
meet it do not kick against it, do not 
murmur at it, do not try to evade it or 
escape. Take it up and bear it after your 
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Lord. Say, “This is what the Lord has 
sent me, and He knows best.” And when 
you treat your crosses thus, it is aston- 
ishing how light they become. What 
looked at first so rough and cruel, be- 
comes a means by which you are led into 


new and deeper fellowship with your 
Lord. 
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In our study of the Lord Jesus as the 
Saviour of man, we come now to deal 
with His relation to our sorrows. But, in- 
stead of dealing with sorrow generally, 
I wish to deal with the specific sorrow 
of bereavement. I do this because I be- 
lieve that in this way the grace and 
power of our Lord will be more striking- 
ly exhibited. If the Lord Jesus can deal 
with bereavement, He can deal with every 
other sorrow that befalls man; while, 
if He fails to deal with bereavement, 
His power to deal with other sorrows 
will avail us but little. Whether we have 
help in face of other sorrows or not, we 
must have help in face of this, the sorest 
and most terrible of all. 
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In treating this matter of our bereave- 
ments, we shall deal with these questions: 

1. What is it that distinguishes the 
sorrow of bereavement from all other 
sorrows? | 

2. What is it that specially fits the 
Lord Jesus for dealing with this sorrow? 

3. How does the Lord Jesus deal 
with this sorrow? 

4. When does the Lord Jesus deal 
with this sorrow? 

The answers to these questions will 
give us a tolerably complete view of our 
glorious Lord’s work, as the Comforter 
of His people. 

1. What is it that distinguishes the 
sorrow of bereavement from all other 
sorrows? 

(a) To begin with, it is a universal 
sorrow, as no other is universal. Other 
sorrows we may escape, but this we can- 
not escape. We all have had, or we all 
shall have, our bereavements. 

(b) Then it is a unique sorrow. It 
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differs from other sorrows, as death dif- 
fers from the other ills that afflict man. 
It is, apart from Christ, an utterly hope- 
less sorrow. All other blows that fall 
on man spare hope alive. But death 
spares nothing. For the man who does 
not know Christ, death cuts up hope by 
the roots. So long as hope lives a man 
can bear anything. No burden that does 
not quench hope is really intolerable. 
Now, in all ordinary sorrows the ele- 
ment of hope is left to us. Take the loss 
of property. That is a serious thing. 
That is a legitimate ground of sorrow. 
To be plunged from affluence to poverty 
is a fearful trial, especially if it occurs 
when the man is nearing old age. Yet 
it leaves hope alive. The lost property 
may be recovered. Or, by hard work 
and good fortune, a new property may 
be obtained. . . . Or, if not, content- 
ment may be found even in the straitened 
lot. 

Or, take loss of health. That is a 
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more serious thing. Loss of health means 
being shut out from much that makes 
life worth living. It means being ex- 
cluded from winning the prizes of life, 
and debarred from partaking of the en- — 
joyments of life. But it leaves hope un- 
touched. The sick man hopes to get well, 
and eagerly questions the physician as to 
the day that is to permit him to return 
to work. 

Or, take loss of character. That is a 
still more serious matter. There is no 
sorrow more bitter, and no cross heavier 
to bear, than an undeserved loss of char- | 
acter. But even this does not slay hope. 
For the slander may be removed, and 
the reputation, lost for the time, become 
all the brighter because of the temporary 
eclipse. : 

Or, take the wickedness and wayward- 
ness of those dear to us. This is perhaps 
the sorest sorrow of all. How many 
parents would rather have laid their boys 
and girls in the grave, than see them 
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growing up to live as they are living. 
But even in this bitter sorrow there is 
hope. The lost sheep may be found. The 
prodigal may return. 

In all these cases there is hope of re- 
covery. But death is an irrecoverable 
matter. It closes the question, and, apart 
from Christ, closes it for ever. It is this 
finality about it that gives bereavement 
a bitterness all its own. 

(c) Further, the sorrow of bereave- 
ment is a peculiarly complex sorrow. The 
elements that enter into it and give it 
bitterness are very numerous. 

(i.) There is, for example, the sense 
of our helplessness in face of death. This 
xs one of the most awful things about a 
bereavement. Death is so strong, and so 
ruthless. It is awful to see it lay its cold 
hand on one who is dearer to us than 
life—on the mother round whom our 
heart clings, on the wife who is the light 
of our life, on the precious little darling 
in the cradle,—and see it stealing our 
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treasure away from us while we stand 
absolutely helpless. We call for the doc- 
tor, we weep, we pray, we wring our 
hands. But it is all in vain. The eye 
becomes dim, the limbs become cold, the 
breath ceases, the heart stops, and our 
loved one is gone. 

(ii.) Then there is the sorrow at the 
separation. Where there is deep love, 
separation even for a brief period means 
sorrow. And the sorrow of friends in 
parting is not altogether removed by the 
fact that during their separation they can 
communicate with one another. But 
death means an absolute separation which 
no communication can relieve. The ab- 
sence of news is one of the elements in 
the sorrow of bereavement. 

(1i1.) Then there is the sense of lone- 
liness. At best we are terribly alone in 
the world. Round us are millions to 
whom we are of little more consequence 
than the mire of the streets. Only to 
one here and one there are we something. 
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They are our other selves, and in fellow- 
ship with them our life is enlarged, and 
we taste life’s sweetest joys. But death 
cuts them down, and the world becomes 
a different place. We feel utter strangers 
writ: 

(iv.) An additional element of bitter- 
ness in many bereavements is the fear 
for the future, which comes along with 
them. From our friends we not only 
receive sympathy, but succor. They not 
only gladden, but shield us. And when 
they are called away, the knowledge that 
we are exposed to dangers from which 
they have shielded us, fills us with fear. 
Ask a widow left with a number of little 
children what makes the death of her 
husband such a terrible blow, and she 
will tell you not only of sorrow at the 
broken companionship, but of fear of the 
future which looms so dark ahead. 

(v.) Another element of bitterness in 
bereavement is, that it is apt to make 
us afraid of the love we have for friends 
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who are still spared. We dread letting 
our hearts twine round any one, lest that 
one be snatched from us. One of the 
dangers of bereavement is that it may 
narrow and harden the heart, and render 
us cold and bitter. 

Such are some of the many things 
which make this sorrow the queen of all 
sorrows. The sorrow of bereavement is 
one with which no man can deal. Jesus 
Christ alone can deal with it. His power 
to deal with bereavement is one of those 
things which gives Him His unique place 
as the Saviour of men. This brings us to 
our second question. 

2. What is it that specially fits the 
Lord Jesus for dealing with the sorrow 
of bereavement? I think there are three 
things. 

(a) His perfect knowledge. He 
knows, as no one else knows, what death 
is. He has experienced it. He can say, 
“T am He that liveth and was dead.” 
He speaks to us from the other side of 
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death. He knows what is going on be- 
yond the river of death, and His perfect 
knowledge fits Him for comforting us. 

(b) His perfect sympathy. This 
springs from His perfect knowledge. He 
not only knows what death is, but He 
knows what the sorrow caused by death 
is. This also He has experiencéd. He 
suffered bereavement Himself, and wept 
when Lazarus died. He knows abso- 
lutely how we feel under the blow of 
death. | 


“In every pang that rends the heart, 
The Man of Sorrows had a part; 
He sympathizes with our grief, 
And to the sufferer sends relief.” 

(c) Then His perfect power. He can 
comfort in face of death, for He has the 
keys of death and of the grave. Death, 
before which we are powerless, is power- 
less before Him. He could say to the 
bereaved mother at Nain, “Weep not,” 
because He could say to the son for 
whom she wept, “Young man, I say unto 
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thee, arise.” The Lord Jesus has power 
to comfort us in this deepest of Sorrows, 
because He has the power to deal with 
that which is the cause of our sorrow. 
For our comfort He has perfect knowl- 
edge, perfect sympathy, perfect power. 
This leads us to our next question. 

3. How does the Lord deal with us in 
saving us from the sorrow of bereave- 
ment? He does this by dealing with the 
various elements in bereavement which 
make it such a sorrow. 

(a) To comfort us in our helplessness 
in face of death, He tells us that death 
is overcome. All-mighty as death seems, 
he has lost his power. We are dealing 
with a beaten foe. He tells us indeed 
that for the believer there is no death. 
“T am the resurrection and the life; He 
that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never 
gos 
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“Tt is not death to die, to leave this weary 
road ; 

And midst the brotherhood on high, to be at 
home with God.” 


Jesus Christ hath abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel. 

(b) To comfort us in our sorrow at 
the separation He gives us the promise 
of reunion. He says to us, “The Lord 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first. Then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air, and so we shall ever be with 
the Lord.” 

(c) To comfort us in our loneliness 
He gives us the promise of His own 
friendship and fellowship. He says, “I 
will never leave you nor forsake you.” 
“T will not leave you desolate, I will 
come unto you.” 
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(d) To comfort us in face of our fear 
of the future He gives us the assurance 
that- He will care for us. He calls Him- 
self the Father of the fatherless, and the 
Friend of the widow. To women be- 
reaved of their husbands He sends the 
message, “Leave thy fatherless children, 
I will preserve them alive, and let thy 
widows trust in Me.” 

Thus the Lord Jesus deals with our 
bereavements now. But if you ask— 

4. When will He deliver us from the 
sorrow of bereavement? the answer is 
that the day of final and full deliverance 
will be when He comes. So it was in 
the olden time. The advent of Jesus is 
the end of the sorrow of bereavement, 
for when Jesus comes He gives us back 
our dead. The daughter of Jairus died, 
and the heart of Jairus was broken. But 
the Master came and spoke the words, 
“Talitha Cumi,”’ and the father received 
his beloved child back once more. The 
young man at Nain died, but when Jesus 
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came He robbed death of his prey and 

gave the son to his mother. Lazarus 

died, and his body lay in the grave till 

it stank. But Jesus came, and before 

His presence death and corruption fled, 

and from the unbroken circle of that 

household praise rose to God. So it will 

be with us all when Jesus comes. 

“Oh, then, what raptured greetings on Ca- 
naan’s happy shore! 

What knitting severed friendships up, where 
partings are no more! 

Then eyes with joy shall sparkle, that 
brimmed with tears of late; 

Orphans no longer fatherless, nor widows 
desolate.” - 

But He may delay. In all the cases 
where He came to rescué beloved ones 
from the power of death, when on earth, 
He did delay. And the sorrowing ones 
could not understand why He delayed. 
But He understood it. So He delays 
now. And our hearts grow impatient, 
and we cry, “Oh, Lord, how long!’ 
“Lord Jesus, come quickly.” He delays, 
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but the delay will not be much longer. 
“Yet a little while, and He that shall 
come will come, and will not tarry.” A 
few short years will pass, and then He 
will be here. And with His advent we 
shall recover our blessed, beloved ones 
again, we shall meet in His presence and 
shall be forever with the Lord. 
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“T am the Light of the world: He that fol- 
loweth Me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.’-—Joun viii. 12. 


Perplexity is one of man’s greatest 
evils, and guidance one of man’s great- 
est needs. Therefore He Who claims to 
be the only and the all-sufficient Saviour 
of men, must be one able to deal with 
man’s perplexities. 

Our perplexities almost all fall into 
one or other of two classes. They 
are either intellectual perplexities,—per- 
plexities regarding matters of knowl- 
edge; or they are moral perplexities,— 
perplexities regarding conduct. What? 
Why? are questions constantly on 


the lips of men, and until they are an- 
IIt 
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swered in some way or other the human 
spirit cannot find rest. 

I. Our intellectual perplexities, which 
are such a source of‘ disquiet to us, and 
which often have the effect of drawing 
~.us away from God, and rendering fellow- 
ship with Him impossible, are those of 
two classes. 

(a) There are intellectual perplexities 
which spring from the limitations of our 
present condition. In these perplexities 
there is no sin. That we should be puz- 
zied and perplexed about many things 
around us, neither surprises nor grieves 
our Heavenly Father. So far are they 
from being sinful that they are in a sense 
laudable. The anxiety of the human soul 
to know is an evidence of its greatness. 
Its insatiable curiosity is one of the 
proofs of its divine crigin. Man’s being 
stretches out of this world into the eter- 
nities ; what wonder is it, then, that while 

in this world he asks questions which 
only the eternities can answer, and that, 
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receiving no reply from this world, he is 
restless and perplexed? 

At some of the mysteries which per- 
plex us because of the limitations of our 
being we may now look. We shall find 
that the chief of them are mysteries con- 
nected with Existence. 

Gi.) There is, for example, the Mys- 
tery of the Divine Being. What is God? 
is the greatest question of the human 
race. But it is a question in its very 


nature unanswerable. None but Godcan _ 


answer it, for none but God knows God. 
Even God cannot answer it in such wise 
as to be understood by men. The nature 
of the Divine Being and the manner of 
the Divine Existence must remain for- 
ever a mystery. No doubt God in His 
Word has told us something about Him- 
self. He has revealed Himself as Triune, 
as one God in three Persons. ‘The Bible 
tells us of God the Father, a Person with 
personal attributes and personal powers; 
of God the Son, a Person with personal 
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attributes and personal powers; of God 
the Spirit, a Person with personal attri- 
butes and personal powers. Yet the 
Bible from cover to cover declares that 
there is but one God. This we cannot 
understand. It is a perplexity to us. 
One in Three, Three in One: it seems 
to our minds impossible and a contradic- | 
tion. And some philosophers, with a 
conceit that is stupendous, have affirmed 
that it is impossible. As if the limits of 
their almost infinitesimally small minds 
included the whole of possible being. 
The mystery of the Divine Being must 
ever remain. If the Bible gave us a doc- 
trine of God which we could understand, 


~ we would know that that doctrine was 


false. God to be a God must be so much 
greater than His creatures that they can- 
not understand Him. 

(1i1.) Then there is the Mystery of 
Human Life. That lies closer to us than 
the other, yet it is as unanswerable as 
the other. We can no more answer the 
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question What am I? than we can an- 

swer the question What is God? I am) 
body, I am soul, yet how soul and body 
are connected so that I am one no one 
has ever explained. How I came into 
being, whence I came, how I continue to 
be, where my being tends, are riddles on 
which, apart from the revelation of God, 
I can get no light. 

(iii.) Then there is the Mystery of 
Nature. That, again, is a perplexity. 
There is nothing more familiar to us 
than matter. We think we know what 
matter is, but we do not. The nature of 
matter is an insoluble riddle. How it 
came to be, no one can tell. There are 
no words more familiar to us than space 
and time. Yet what space and time are 
no one can tell. The endeavor to think 
the matter out leads us into the most 
utter perplexity. 

(iv.) Then there is the Mystery of 
Evil: The sharpest perplexity of all. 
This is the perplexity that makes us 
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ask Why? most frequently. How has 
evil come into a world where a God 
Whose name is Love is supreme? Why 
does He permit it to continue? These, 
and such like, are questions which per- 
plex us, and make us restless and dissat- 
isfied. 

(b) But, besides the intellectual per- 
plexities which arise from the limitations 
of our present condition, there are per- 
plexities which arise in consequence of 
our sin. These are chiefly perplexities 
occasioned by God’s providence. God’s 
ways are utterly mysterious to us, and at 
times so perplexing as almost to drive us 
to despair. The words are constantly on 
our lips: “If God be all-mighty, why does 
He allow this? If God be all-loving, 
why does He do that?” In all these per- 
plexities about God’s doings there is an 
element of sin. We challenge God’s do- 
ings; we impeach His power or justice 
or love, because we do not know Him, 
and we do not know Him.~because sin 
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has hardened our hearts. That sin has 
to do with our perplexities about God’s 
providence is made clear to us by the 
Scriptures. The book of Job is a great 
epic of perplexity. There you have a 
man whom God’s dealing drove almost 
to blasphemy ; there you have a man who 
arraigned God in terms that startle us. 
But, as the book ends, what do we hear 
Job saying? “I had heard of Thee by 
the hearing of the ear; but now mine 
eye seeth Thee, wherefore I abhor my- 
self, and repent in dust and ashes.” Had 
he seen God earlier he would not have 
called in question His doings. But sin 
had blinded his eyes. 

Such, then, are our intellectual per- 
plexities. How does Christ as the Sav- 
iour deal with them? With those that: 
arise from the limitations of our present: 
condition, He deals by bidding us wait, 
and by bestowing upon us the grace of 
Patience. “He ‘says ‘to’ us: "What 'ye 
know not now, ye shall know hereafter, 
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meantime wait.” For the Lord knows 
that these perplexities are removable only 
by time. We must grow, our natures 
must enlarge, expand, and become 
stronger ere we can understand these 
mysteries. An intelligent child may be 
greatly puzzled by the movement of the 
heavenly bodies, and may long to know 
about them. But the father, however 
able and willing, cannot explain to the 
child. He must wait till the child be 
grown. We are but children, we ask 
thousands of questions the answering of 
which we are not yet able to understand. 
And Christ bids us trust Him and wait. 

The intellectual difficulties which are 
-. the result of sin, Christ deals with by 
ealing with the sin which has caused 
them. The eyes which sin has darkened 
He enlightens; the ears which sin has 
stopped He opens. He brings us into 
such fellowship with God that we come 
to understand His purposes, and see the 
reasons for which He acts. But this is 
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only possible when we have become the 
friends of God. It is only possible after, 
in truest surrender, we have given up 
our wills to Him. Half our difficulties 
and doubts about God’s ways are caused 


by self-will. Were we truly surrendered ~_ 


to God’s will, He would give us such 
light on His doings as would remove our 
perplexity. See how it was with some of 
the saints of old. Of Abraham God 
said: “Shall I hide from Abraham that 
which I do?” Here was a man living 
so near to God that God could make 
him a confidant. To Daniel, because he 
lived so near God, and was so utterly 
given up to God’s will, God could unroll 
the scroll of the future. When we have 
the mind of Christ, the ways of Christ are 
wonderfully plain to us. 

But in our life there are not only in- 
tellectual perplexities, or perplexities 
about matters of knowledge :— 

2. There are moral perplexities, or per- 
plexities about matters of conduct. For 
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those who are the children of God these 
are sorer perplexities than the others. 
We can afford to do without knowledge. 
For that we can wait. He before whom 
eternity lies need not be in haste. But 
we cannot afford to do without guidance. 
Life calls for action, we must act; and 
without guidance we shall act wrongly, 
and grieve Him Whom to please is our 
deepest wish. The question What shall 
I do?. How shall I act in the particular 
circumstances in which I am placed so 
as to please God? is one of the most prac- 
tical questions of the Christian life. 

It is well, in connection with this mat- 
ter, to remember thai’ all our moral per- 
plexities, all perplexities relating to con- 
duct, arise from sin. 

Even if man had not sinned he would 
not have been omniscient. There would 
have been countless things to puzzle and 
perplex him, in connection with nature 
and with God. But he would never have 
been perplexed as to conduct. He might 
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not have had knowledge to satisfy the 
cravings of his mind, but he would 
always have had light to show him how 
to act.. We do not know how to act, be- 
cause of the fog which sin has raised 
about us. 

It may be our own sin. The perplexi- 
ties which surround our path to-day may 
be the result of sins which were com- 
mitted long ago. We may have with our 
own hands planted, years ago, the thorns 
that now hedge up our path. A man’s 
sins always find him out. And when the 
sin long committed rises, as it were, from 
the dead and faces a man, no wonder that 
it makes the path of life difficult. Some 
of you are feeling this to-day. The man 
you wronged, the woman you wronged, 
years ago has crossed your path. You 
do not know what to do. You are utterly 
perplexed, but the perplexity is the fruit 
of your sin. Or it may be your brother’s 
sin that causes your perplexity. A life 
which would be very simple if lived 
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among angels becomes tangled and per- 
plexed when it has to be lived among 
sinful men and women. The sin of oth- 
ers often makes it difficult for us to know 
how to act. Take, for example, the diffi- 
culties that meet a Christian man in the 
transaction of business. If he had to 
deal with absolutely upright and honor- 
able men, who accepted and obeyed the 
law of Christ, his way would be easy. 
But when he finds himself in competition 
with unscrupulous, untruthful men, 
whose one aim is to overreach him, the 
question how he is to act is an exceed- 
ingly difficult one. 

Questions as to conduct arise in our 
life at every moment of the day, and it 
is of the utmost importance to know how 
Christ deals with them. For our guid- 
ance in perplexity and for our deliver- 
ance out of it, He has given us these 
things, His Word, His Spirit, His Provi- 
dence. These rightly used will always 
give us the light we need. But remem- 
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ber, the right using of them depends on 
the surrender of the will. We must be 
set on doing God’s will if we wish Him 
to reveal His will to us. But for the 
revelation of His will:— 

(a) He has given us His Word. In 
the Word of God we have revealed to 
us the principles that are in all cases to 
guide our conduct. Now that Word we 
have to hide in our heart. We have to 
let it dwell in us richly. The Bible does 
not give rules of life, but it gives princi- 
ples which we may apply to every detail 
of life. Knowledge of the Word of God 
is the prime requisite for deliverance 
from perplexity as to matters of conduct. 
The perplexity of many is due to their 
ignorance of the Word of God. ‘What 
shall I do?” you ask. ‘What saith the 
Scripture?” I reply. There your Mas- 
ter’s will is revealed. 

(b) He has given us His Spirit. The 
Spirit is given to help us to apply the 
Word to the particular events of life. 
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The Spirit will bring the Word to our 
remembrance. But that implies that we 
have studied the Word. He cannot 
bring to our remembrance what we have 
never known. And the Spirit will not 
only bring the Word to our remem- 
brance, but He will bring us into sym- 
pathy with the mind of Christ, so that 
when we ask the question, as we are 
bound to ask the question, “What would 
Jesus do?” we shall have from the in- 
dwelling Spirit the answer. 

(c) He has given us His Providence. 
If we are the children of God, aid are 
being led by His Spirit, then in the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed we 
have an element of guidance as to how 
we are to act. Circumstances are God’s 
tutors for His children. He chooses our 
circumstances for us; and in circum- 
stances read in the light of the Word, 
and the teaching of the Spirit, we have 
often received guidance how to act, and 
thus deliverance from our perplexities. 


« 
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So we shall walk and please God. So 
we shall, even in the dark, do His will 
until we come in His grace to the land 
where we shall dwell in light, and know 
no longer in part, but know as we are 
known. 
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VI . 
JESUS THE ALL-SUFFICIENT 
SAVIOUR 
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“And when it was evening, His disciples 
came to Him, saying, This is a desert place, 
and the time 1s now past; send the multitude 
away, that they may go into the villages, and 
buy themselves victuals. . . . And they did 
all eat, and were filled: and they took of the 
fragments that remained twelve baskets full. 
And they that had eaten were about five thou- 
sand men, beside women and children.’”—Mar«rrv. 
mIV.15) 20, 21. 

“My God shall supply all your need accord- 
ing to His riches in glory by Christ Jesus.’— 
PHIL. iv. 19. 


We have been considering various as- 
pects of the work of our Lord Jesus as 
the Saviour. We have spoken of Him 
as the unknown, and the half-known 
Saviour, as the omnipotent Saviour, as 
the all-willing Saviour, and as the wait- 


ing Saviour. We have spoken of Jesus 
129 
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and our sins, our cares, our temptations, 
our doubts, our crosses, our bereave- 
ments, and our perplexities. This line of 
study might easily have been pursued 
further. We might go on to speak of 
Jesus and our joys, Jesus and our sor- 
rows, Jesus and our work; but instead 
of pursuing the subject, | wish to bring 
these studies to a close by speaking of 
Jesus the all-sufficient Saviour. 

In doing this I wish to turn your gaze 
on Him as He appears to us when work- 
ing the miracle of feeding the five thou- 
sand. Our look must be fourfold. 

1. Look at the multitude, and let that 


“ look remind you of our needs. 


What a task lay before the Lord on 
that day! There were five thousand 
men, besides women and children. To 
feed a mass like this at a moment’s notice 
might well seem impossible. Well might 
the disciples say, “Send them away, that 
they may go into the villages, and buy 
themselves victuals.” Well might they 
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look startled when the reply came back, 
“They need not depart; give ye them to 
eat.” Their hearts must have shrunk 
within them, as they ran their eyes again 
and again across that surging crowd. 
Yet, great as the task of feeding that 
multitude was, it was a little one com- 
pared with the task of meeting the needs ~ 
of a single human soul. Why, think of 
our needs. Needs for the body—food, 
clothing, shelter, sleep. Needs clamant, 
that, if not satisfied promptly, will turn 
life into a nameless misery; needs ever 
recurring, calling not only for prompt, 
but for regular supply. Needs for the 
soul—soundness of mind, knowledge, 
fellowship, love. Needs as a man—cour- 
age, strength, wisdom; needs as a hus- 
band, needs as a father, needs as a citi- 
zen. Ever-fresh needs, which must be 
met or life will be a failure. Needs for 
the spirit, the deepest and most peremp- 
tory of all. Needs as sinners—pardon, 
reconciliation, cleansing. Needs as saints 
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—instruction, guidance, comfort. How 
innumerable are the needs of the spirit! 
Listen to this saint as he prays and lays 
his need before his Lord :— 


“More holiness give me, more strivings within, 
More patience in suffering, more sorrow for 


sin, 

More faith in my Saviour, more sense of His 
care, 

More joy in His service, more purpose in 
prayer; 

More gratitude give me, more trust in the 
Lord, 

More zeal for His glory, more hope in His 
Word, 

More tears for His sorrows, more pain at His 
grief, 

More meekness in trial, more praise for re- 
lief.” 


That seems a long catalogue of needs, 
but it is by no means an exhaustive one. 
The fact is that the more we know of 
God the greater our needs become. The 
vacuum within the soul grows larger, 
and cries out more vehemently for God, 
for the Living God. And, besides the 
spiritual needs of our own souls, there 
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are the needs for the spirits of others. 


Parents are praying for their children, ~ 


children are praying for their parents. 
We feel that our deepest needs are un- 
satisfied unless the needs of those so 
dear to us are met. 

Truly the multitude of human needs 
is appalling. From the task of satisfying 
them any human saviour might well 
shrink. He might well say with the dis- 
ciples, “Send them away, that they may 
satisfy themselves.” Yet Jesus says, 
“They need not depart.” 

But having looked at the multitude and 
having been reminded of the greatness of 
our needs— 

2. Look at the Saviour, and let that 
look remind you whence comes the sup- 
ply of our needs. 

As we pass our needs in review, we 
are apt to despair of their being satisfied. 


But the cure for all such despair is a 


sight of the Saviour’s face. The pros-~ 
pect of having to feed the multitude, 
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though it alarmed the disciples, did not 
alarm the Lord. He asked Philip in- 
deed, “Whence shall we buy bread, that 
these may eat?” But we learn immedi- 
ately that ‘“‘this He said to prove him: 
for He Himself knew what He would 
do.” The Lord Jesus is perfectly con- 
‘fident that He can meet your needs. And 
He would have you confident too. Now, 
in order that you may get this confi- 
dence— 

(a) Remember who He is. He who 
stood in front of the multitude on that 
day was no mere man, but God manifest 
in the flesh. He who stands before us 
to-day is no mere man, but God. He 
can meet our body’s needs, for He feeds 
the ravens when they cry, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills are His. He can 
“meet our soul’s needs, for the soul at 
first came from His hands. He knows it, 
and in Him are hid all treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge. And He can meet 
our spirit’s needs. Do we come to Him 
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as sinners? We find Him Lamb of God, 
who takes away the sin of the world, 
who by His blood secures our pardon, 
and by His righteousness our access to 
God. Do we come to Him as saints? 
He is the Bread of Life to feed our souls, 
the Living Water to refresh our souls, 
the True Vine in which we are to abide 
that we may bring forth fruit; the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, by which we are 
brought near to God. Tasks impossible 
to others are easy to Him. But, to give 
us confidence, as we look on Him we 
must remember not only who He is, but 
we must— 

(b) Remember what He has done. 
He who claims to be able to meet our 
needs is One who, for thousands of 


years, has met the needs of those who — 


put their trust in Him. As the God of 
providence He keeps the barrel of meal 
from wasting, and the cruse of oil from 
failing. He draws from one the testi- 
mony, “I have been young, and now am 
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old, yet have I never seen the righteous 
forsaken nor his seed begging bread.” 
And from another, “There hath not failed 
one good thing which the Lord prom- 
ised.”” As the God of grace, too, He 
has proved faithful to all who put their 
trust in Him. Our needs are great, but 
“our God is greater, and He puts all His 
resources at our disposal. Jesus Christ 
is Himself the pledge that our needs will 
be met. “He who spared not His own 
Son, but gave Him up for us all, how 
shall He not with Him freely give us all 
things?” 

But having looked at the multitude and 
at the Saviour— 

3. Look at the miracle, that you may 
know the measure in which Jesus. sup- 
plies His people’s need. The story sets 
this before us in the sentence, “He 
blessed, and brake, and gave the loaves 
to His disciples, and the disciples to the 
multitude. And they did all eat, and 
were filled; and they took up of the frag- 
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ments that remained twelve baskets full.” 
This is a lesson which our God has been 
at great pains to teach His children. 
Throughout the whole Bible He shows 
us that, when He gives, He gives like 
a God. There is no scantiness, no grudg- <A 
ing in His giving. There is ever a mag- 
nificence in what He does. He gives 
an ocean to each fish, He gives a whole 
sun to each flower. When He bestows 
blessing on the soul, the soul has to cry 
out, “My cup overflows.’ Does He par- 
don? Then it is, “As far as the east is 
distant from the west, so far hath He 
removed our transgressions from us.” 
Does He cleanse? Then it is, “Purge 
me with hyssop, and I shall be clean; 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than the 
snow.” Does He give victory? Then 
“We are more than conquerors through 
Pam thar loved® us!" Does" Fle* give 
power? Then “We can do all things 
through Him that strengthens us.” Does 
He‘give us peace? It is the “Peace that 
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passeth all wunderstanding.’’ Does he 
give joy? It is a “Joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” There is a blessed much- 
more-ness about the Lord’s dealings with 
His children. The twelve baskets are 

always in use. Not only are we filled, 
“put they are filled too. “Where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound.” 
“If when we were enemies we were 
reconciled to God in the death of His 
Son, much more being reconciled we 
shall be kept safe in His life.” “He is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think.” 

As we see these loaves and fishes run- 
ning through that crowd till all are filled, 
and running over into those baskets, let 
us remember it is thus that all our needs 
are to be supplied. If you commit your 
loaves to Jesus there is before you a life 
of continual surprise. God will be con- 
tinually outdoing your expectations. 
Your sins He will more than pardon; 
your cares He will more than bear: your 
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temptations He will more than  over- 
come; your doubts He will more than 
dispel; your crosses He will more than 
carry; your perplexities He will more 
than resolve; your bereavements He will 
more than sweeten. “My God shall sup- 
ply all your need according to His riches 
in glory in Christ Jesus.” 

But now, having looked at the multi- 
tude, at the Master, and at the miracle— 

4. Look back to the Master, that you 
may be reminded that by whatever chan- 
nel the supply reaches us it comes from 
His own blessed hand. All that the be- 
liever receives, if he is to live a really 
satisfied life, he must receive from Christ. 
Recall for the moment the incidents con- 
nected with the miracle. The Lord had 
bidden His disciples feed the multitude. 
The disciples said, “We have here but 
five loaves and two fishes.” He said, 
“Bring them hither to Me.” “And He 
commanded the multitude to sit down on 
the grass, and He took the five loaves, 
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and the two fishes, and looking up to 
heaven, He blessed, and brake, and gave 
the loaves to His disciples, and the disci- 
ples to the multitude.’ A casual on- 
looker might have said it was the disci- 
ples who were feeding the multitude. 
We know it was the Lord. And the 
multitude knew it was the Lord. Every 
morsel that reached them came from His 
hands. Every morsel of which they par- 
took was accepted from His hands, and 
it was this that made their meal so satis- 
fying. 

As it was with the multitude, it must 
be with us. We must receive everything 
as from Christ. The Lord may, and 
does, employ various means for the actual 
meeting of our needs. He makes His 
disciples the bearers of His gifts. He 
employs a minister, a friend, a letter, a 
book, to give us the counsel, the comfort, 
the encouragement that we need. But 
we must look beyond the disciple to the 
Master if the gift is to satisfy. If we 
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rest in the instrument by which the gift 
is conveyed to us, the very gift will be- 
come a snare. Only as we receive it 
from Him will it satisfy. 

But as you look at the Master, I would 
have you learn not only that, in order to 
live a satisfying life, we must receive 
everything from Christ, but we must re- 
ceive everything im Christ. This is a 
supreme lesson, which we are too slow 
to learn. But the all-sufficiency of the 
Saviour is not known until it is learned. 


Christ, as I have often said, never gives _ 


anything away as we give alms to a 
beggar. All that we have, we have in 
Him. We are made partakers of Christ, 
and all our needs are met by our being 
sharers with Him. Our lives are filled 
and satisfied as we abide in Him. He is 
the Vine and we are the branches. But 
the vine is all-sufficient for the branches 
only while they abide in the vine. “If 
a man abide not in Me he is cast forth 
as a branch and is withered.” But if a 
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man abide, he brings forth much fruit, 
for all his needs are met not only by the 
Vine but in the Vine. This profound 
truth, that our needs are supplied only 
in Christ, is often forgotten. It is be- 
cause it is so often forgotten that so 
many of our wants are unsupplied. We 
suffer ourselves to get out of communion, 
we neglect the Bible and restrain prayer, 
and then we wonder that wisdom, and 
guidance, and courage, and power to wit- 
ness are lacking. 

The thought that all our wants are 
met in Christ is to me the sweetest 
thought of all. As I look at the Master 
multiplying the loaves and the fishes for 
the multitude, I remember that I am in 
Him, complete in Him—complete in Him 
in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily, and that if I am care- 
worn, or pressed by temptation or doubt, 
it is simply because I have forgotten this, 
and not availed myself of the grace which 
He puts at my disposal. 
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Will you let this thought sink deep 
‘nto the heart, and will you go forth 
never, never again to doubt Him? Will 
you say quietly, but in full assurance of 


faith, “My God shall supply all my need og 


according to His riches in glory in Christ 
Jesus’? 
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